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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SHOUXD SHOULDER THE RESPONSIBILITY POE THE 
LEARNING SUCCESSES OR FAILURES OF THEIR PUPILS, CALLS FOR A REVAMPING 
Of MUCH OF OU.R THINKING ABOUT THE ROLES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
INSIITUIIONS AT ALL LEVELS. TO CREATE A SOCIETY THAT IS FREE, OPEN, 
COMPASSIONATE^ NONRACIST, MULTICULTURAL, AND PRODUCTIVE REQUIRES AN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM WITH THE SAME CHARACTERISTICS. THE EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT (EPDA) IS AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT THAT EARLIER 
ACTS WERE INEFFECTIVE IN EQUALIZING, INDIVIDUALIZING, AND HUMANIZING 
INSTRUCTION AND THAT THE ONLY WAY TO BEING ABOUT CHANGE IN EDUCATION 
IS BY BRINGING ABOUT CHANGE IN THE PEOPLE WHO CONTROL AND OPERATE THE 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES,. EVALUATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS WILL EE 
BASED NOT CN THE MEANS OF TRAINING PERSONNEL, BUT ON THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LEARNING THAT RESULTS. NEW EMPHASES INCLUDE 
PREPARING PERSCNNEL TO WORK WITB DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED; 
CHANGING THE SYSTEM FOE PREPARING PERSONNEL; LONG-TERM PROJECTS 
INVOLVING PARTNERSHIPS AMONG COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, STATE AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND THE COMMUNITY TO BE SERVED. THREE EPDA 
PRIORITIES ARE PROGRAMS (1) TO TRAIN PERSONNEL IN FIELDS OF CRITICAL 
SHORTAGES, (z) TO TRAIN PERSONNEL TO MEET CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
SCHOOLS, AND (3) TO BEING NEW KINDS OF PEOPLE INTO THE SCHOOLS, AND 
TO DEMCNSIBAIE, THROUGH TRAINING, NEW AND MORE EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
UTILIZING PERSCNNEL. |JS) 
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THE ’'RELEVMCE” OF ACCOUNTABILITY^’ 



U,6, DEPARTWENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
& WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED 
EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE PERSON OR 
ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF 
VIEW OR OPINIONS STATED DO NOT NECES- 
SARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE 01^ EDU- 
CATION POSITION OR POLICY. 



By Don Davies 

Associate CoTiimIsslonor for Educational 
PersDimel Development 
U»S. Office of Education 



I have it on good authority that "accountability" V7lll soon 
replace "relevance" as the "in" v?o.td among educators » I hope this 
is a reliable tip for two reasons. First, along with most people, 



I am stuffed to the eyebeills with relevance, irrelevance, semi- 
relevance, and pseudo-relevance of: people, programs, pirojocts, arid 
promises. Second, and more important, "accountability," I hope, 
will be more than an "in" v 7 ord, a current fashion in semantics. ^ X 



see it as an "in" concept that comes to grips v/ith a notion too 



many schoolmen have too long rejected — the. notion that schools 
and’ colleges should shoulder the responsibility for the learning 



successes or fai 3 .ures of their pupils. 



This concept of accountability calls for a revamping of much of 
our thinking about the roles of educational personnel and educational 



institutions at all levels. It links student performance with 



teacher performance. It implies precise educational goals. It 
forecasts the measurement of achilevement. It means, in effect, that 



schools and colleges will be judged by hov 7 they perform, not by v.“hat 
they promise. It means that we are moving in a direction we have, 
been contemplating for a long time — shifting primary learning 



^'Address before Doan's Conference on Teacher Educatiion sponsored 
by College of Education, University of Minnesota, December ^ 4 , 
1969, Radisson Hotel, Mimieapol;ls . 
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resppnsibiXlty frovn the student to the school-. It also means 
that a lot of peop3.e are going to be shaken up. 

Now the word accountability can be interpreted in several . 

' i 

ways. For instance ^ there is such a tiling as accountCib.i.lity to 
taxpayers. Contrary to our ‘American oversimplification, our free 
public schools are not free. They are paid for with taxes and the 



taxpayers have a right to knowxl^hat they are getting for their 
money. And there is such a thing as accountability to the Congress 



and , to State and local legislative bodies. They are responsible 
for appropriating funds for educational programs and the}’" have a 
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right to know how productive these programs have been. 

'• I have no objection to making the schools accountable to tax- 
payers or legislators. But "I am talking about another type of 
accountability, the kind that holds teachers and aides and princi- 
pals and Buperintendenta and school board members' accountable for 
the educational achievements of all of their clients those vjho 
come to school well prepared to share in its benefits as well as 
those vjho have nothing in their backgroimds that would equip them 
for a successful learning experience. 

X said a few moments ago that the concept of accountability 
Implies precise educational goals. Let us look at the primary goal't 

I * 

to. create a society that is free and open and compassionate, that 
is non-racist, that is multicultural, and that is productive. 

t 

To a'chieve that kind of society, we somehow have to learn to 
create an educational system that is free and open and compassionate 
and non-racist and productive. 
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That kind of GducationaX syst^zu roquiir^B on,6 basic thing '~~* 
chaiaglng people. That means changing ourselves and all of the 
people who have anything to do with running and serving the 
schools — teachers^ aides, parents, counselors, superintendents, 
and school board members. 

It means changing the institutions which control education 
the colleges and universities, State departments of education, 
local education agencies, the Federal agencies responsible for 
developing education programs — by changing the concepts and atti- 
tudes of the people who cohtrol them. VJe need people axud institu- 
tions capable of continuous' change, continuous renewal, and contin- 
uous reBponsiveness to the needs of a variety of childra-n from a variety 

' ' * .... * 
of backgrounds and with a variety of hangups as well as a variety of talents. ■ 

The ledeial Gover'nnient has for several years now put a great , ' 

deal of money and effort into compensatory programs designed to 

equalize educational opportunity for children from low-income families. 

I am referring especially to programs under the .Elementary and Secon- • 

dary Education Act. And we have tried to increafje the expertise of 

teachers under provisions of both the National Defense Education 

Act and the Higher Education Act. Add to these the efforts to 

tackle adult illiteracy, to upgrade vocational education., to finance 

the purchase of equipment, and to provide for the construction of 

libraries and laboratories and other facilities. The sad fact is 

that none of these programs has had the kind of impact we had hoped 

for. None has been effective in equa>lizin,^; op individualizing or 
humanizing instruction. 





The Education I’rofccslono Peveloprnemt Act is an acknov^XccIgG’-' 
ment that we put the cart before the horse. The Act eays^ in effect 
th‘a\: none of the new educcition measures, 170 matter how meticulously 
designeu, no matter how noble in intent, no matter how expensivel-y 
financed, can be effective without people prepared to make them 
effective. It says that the only way we can bring about change 
in education is by bringing about change in the people v7ho control 
and operate the schools and colleges. 

i 

Such a drastic change in concept is bound to arouse anxiety 
and fear in the people and institutions embarking upon such change. 

That is what I meant when I said that a lot of people are going 

* 

to be shaken up, X would like to go into that further in a moment. 

. * 

But in the meant 5 .me, a look at some of the problems we face is in 
order. 

As we move in new directions, it is clear that teaching is 
becoming a more demanding and more sophisticated profession than 
it has been in the past*. In our search for ways to meet the goals 

1 

we have set for ourselves, we are faced with more questions than 
answers. Teachers and all school personnel are involved in the 
search for answers to critical questions such as these: 

• How do we move from a mass approach to teaching and 
learning to a highly individualized approach? 

. How do we go about the "simple" task of treating ‘ each 
child as an individual human being? 
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. How do w© succeed with those youngsters vdio have never 
experienced success? 

. How. do V7S substitute a vigorous enjoyable classraom 
atinospherc for one that has too often been ma.rked by 
competition and pain and fear and failure? 

. And last, how do we build into ourselves the capacity 

« 

for continuing self renewal, for mcGting increasixTg 
• demands, :f or adapting to new roles? 

We do not know the sinmerB to all of these questions. But 
we do knov^ that if we are to find the answers, ne\<7 techniques, new 
skills, new attitudes, in fact a whole new concept of teaching and 
learning is called for. No individual teacher ixa a self-contained 
classroom can put into practice all of the. changes inherent in the. 
goals to which we aspire. 
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We also Know that ve will not find the answers by looklrif>; at cur- 



riculuin changes, relying on technology, or by simply allocating more 



money to the schools, V/e will find them by taking a hard look at a 



variety of people who can be trained to augmient the \iovk of the teacher, 



leaving the teacher free to teach. Me will find them by looking at 



arrangements that make for more effective staff utilization. We will 



find them through cooperative efforts that link the schools that employ 



educational personnel with the institutions that train them. 



W.e a, re not without mode.ls for this new educational experience. By 



novr, W 0 have witnessed the results of team teaching. Interns working 



in the Teacher Corps or similar programs have proved effective. Teacher 



aides and other auxiliary personnel have helped numerous school systems 



individualize instruct5.on, Where-.differentiated staffing ha.s been 



tried, the outlook is promising. In fact, I plan to spend most of 



tomorrow looking in on some of these projects here at the University 



of Minnesota. 



One of the most promising models, and one I vrant to take an es- 



pecially close look at while I am here^is the Career Opportunities 
Program (COP), Planninp; for the program has been going on for some 



time, and it will be launched early next spring. The Minneapolis 
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program is one of approximately 130 throughout the’ country designed to 
produce a system for orderly change in two directions — first, in the 
very organization and structure of the 3,ocal schoo3. system and second, 
in the alignment of priorities in teacher training institutions. 

COP has to do vrith attracting bright, ambitious, and deeply con- 
cerned peop].e from loi/—lncome corriinunities into the schools as teacher 
, aides or technicians. Jjow this is not a new idea, but COP encourages 
all of the institutions vdrlch control opportunity;; in ed.ucation to 
t8.ke a frefih look at these people and place a nev value on them. It 
requires that they be viewed as individuals who mo,y, with a combination 
of inservice work experience in the school and academic courses in the 
college, develop from aides to assistant teachers, to interns, and 
eventually to fully 'certified ’members of the education professions. 

COP is designed not only to open education's p;o>tes to persons 
from low-income areas, but it aims to enhance the cs^reers of over- 
burdened experienced teachers by providing them with much-needed 
assistance and support. One major goal of COP is t''" put the teacher 
in a position to reorder his time, reduce the mimber of children who 

require his personal attention, and concentrate on his real job — 

« 

diagnosing and prescribing for the learning processes. It is our be- 
lief at the Office of Education that the teacher can be placed in that 
position if the talents of community peop3.e are tapped --if we court 
people able to serve a variety of functions, starting with simple sup- 
portive tasks and eventually sharing in more sophisticated responsibilities. 

The most import aut goal of COP, of course, is to improve the educa- 
tion of children in urban and rural low-income areas. It draws upon 
experiences in Mexicnn-American communities, for example, where bilingual 
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auxiliary pcrcormel are helping to bridge cultural and language 
gaps betv;een students and teachers. 

Me also know that in many instances teachers have found the 
■aide's manner of relating to the children so good that it could 
be duplicated. In some instances teachers started changing their 
style of communication vrith children and made new efforts to 
understand, their problems. For many children, seeing', adult'se from 
their own. communities involved in the schools helped them build 
expectations for themselves and a confidence in the educational 
process. 

The reason I have great hopes for the suc-cess of COP and the 
reason I dwell upon it here is that the whole concept is one of 
partnership something that until novr has been alien to all of 
the parties involved. New alliances and new working arrangements 
were 'required before sites could be funded for COP projects. Local 
edAication agencies, for example, had to involve their staffs in 
developing the vrork experience aspect of the project. Training 
institutions had to provide appropriate academic training. State 
departments of education had to participate e;o that necessar.) 
modifications in certification requirements could be made. T?ie 
community had to provide committed and talented persons who ore 
stimulated by the prospect of interaction with children, b^'- the 
opportunity for college experience, and by the anticipation of an 
open-end career. 

Most important of all to you people here, I think, is the 



radicoj departure from traditional training programs COP imposes. 

It gives major responsibility to local school districts and their 
staffs instead of to colleges and universities. It provides povrer 
for the school system to buy the packages and programs deemed 
significant and essential from teacher training institutions and to 
I'eject others. This approach reflects a change that affects not 
only those being trained, but the trainers as well. 

Many local educcation agencies take the position that they have 
a role to play in staff development ^ that they can accommodate 
themselves to the needs of poverty area classrooms, that the school 
itself has many of the necessa.ry components for sharing in teacher 

t 

training responsibility. For one thing, there is a practical 
setting — a pupil population, administrators, a community environment, 
contact wiuh parents. All of these factors take training out of' 
the abstract and give recruits an opportunity to see it ’’like it is.” 



School districts also say they could improve teacher preps.ration 
efforts if they had options that allowed them to work with the 
colleges and universities in determining training needs that preservice 
applicants must have in order to be effective. The Office of Education 
is answering: Fine. We think you have a point. The colleges and 
universities are not doing the best job of training personnel to be 
effective in low-income neighborhoods. We think a better job can be 
done if both institutions work together. 

Eai ly in thn.s speech. I said that the new design for educational 
reform would shake up some people. I am certain the movement toward 



sharing training -responsibility with the schools 



is doing just that. 
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Let me hasten to add that the Office of Education Is not 
preaching the demise of teacher training institutions. V/e are^ 

I 

instead, suggesting that they strengthen , their positions and 
.their programs by venturing out from under the protective ivy to 
explore nev domains, new relationships, and new allio,nces. We 
are further suggesting that school districts draw upon the 
expertise of their ovm experienced teachers a.nd put it to work 
in training nev; people. It is not too far fetched to think that 
this kind of arrangement can yield a rich body of information 
that would be of tremendous value if plowetl back into the 
college curriculun. 1 would hope to see this kind of activity 
develox:*. And I would hope it''woulr' precipitate a thorough 
examination by teacher training institutions of their courses, 
their methods, and their relationships with the consumers of 
their products. . Such an exo.mination is long overdue. 

I would also go a. step further and suggest that teacher 
training institutions take a close look at what they mean by 
’’training.^,” A recent study conducted by the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education and Ball State University with 
an Office of Education grant delves into this subject expertly 
and in great depth. Out of that study came a paperback, book which 
some of you may have seen. It is called ’’Teachers for the Real 
World.” 

The burden of the book, especially as it relates to colleges 
and universities, is that there must be tvo major shifts in the 
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of tecLchov educo,tion: l) A far more orclor,’l 5 ^ and sy?'; to mo tie 



Tiroccctoe muot- lx* creo,tec/ for the ■prepuTo.tion of tlie teocher in 

« 

relo.tion to the tard/.y of teac-hinf^ 2) 'J.’hin co,n boht he aecomipXifdierJ 

• * ♦ 

■ OA'ioptli’ifi!; prococlure!-; ^?h;i.c•h evre c.’i j')'!'] caX.l.y and co,f 3 e-~i>tu.d;v oriented, 



In nbo)'t\ th.e yhr.dy cal.ly for an cnr;]. to courneo dominated hy 



leetnren and diocnonj'oii nml experir’nce:-:; o.nd o movement tora,rd 



0 1 i n 1 f ; a 1 1 3 ' o i n i i ■, y; . 



xbe ntiuo' a.) so chal.lc-inn^cs coUeyos rmd ^v/rLYersitles to derel ov.' 
a oy b to,ji?at 1 c boo.y ox irixor’mxxtion ^ iviC’lucli)iy snxdio-"V’ioV)al mo.terio,.’]. ^ 
th,at v;i;Ll help p3;'os})eetive teacJxTS oiialyze their bexiavior clarify 
concfeptn , x3,nd interjxvet situofeiono . 



fhj.s 3a]<‘.ri.o idea^ oi' covo'soj irXiJoo (yuax'*^ 03 te to nho.h.0 up si • 

number of peopl.o. J'ar.t the vord, ‘'trxrininrf' is to do it,, for 

> 

edir;.‘ators )3avc lonp; considered tlmit vryx'd. inapplicable to t'nem find 



it offends thei3’ sensitivities. ' Hor'cver, all t))at we }n;jov .s,bou,t 



training in other ocor^pati ons uoulcl indicate that -tiierc is j.-’oom 



for some second tliouxpntf; on'tl'jis rxjb.jcct. Bujy.'x.'ons arc trained and 



so are airp.Lane pi. lot. -r. end becar.se ’Uiei.y ax-o tiaiir.'.ed they can pex'f o:rjTi 



tlieij.-* dutie.r vMtd'i i' .e.l axed contro.l and respond to new xri.tuatio).iS 

*> 

con struct ive.by. VJhat tl.io study xay.s ip thxit t)3e.re is no differxjnce 
bet/Ween tx'aj.nix'ig rx surgeon and pilot and t'rxJ n:I rig a teachcj.', Xt 



fequirc.s p-ractice under coixtrolled conditions. 



Therm.? are tlic types of cl'ienges whjich a.re in. t)ie vind rvnd. about 



w)ric)i v.m' .are doii’ig a .lot of thi ,nh irig ' arid p.lan)ring. The IJ.B. Office 
of Kducati<;..n will be talri.ng a nation’al leade:rship role, in stimulati n,"; 
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■fche kinds ol changes I have hcen discussing. This is in accordance 



vith Commissioner Allen’s recent sttiteraent pledging thfxt the Office 
of Educa.tion will .advocate needed refoi'm and iniprovement in meeting 



education’s problems o;nd needs. 



V/hat this means, for teacher training -- and Indeed training of 



all kinds of educational personnel ~~ is that Federal programs for 



meeting educational, manpowei'* need,s vender the Education Professions 

( f 

Development Act "wllJ. be funded only if thcsy can be eva^luated on 



✓ the basis of performance. The essential element in evaluation will 



no longer be the means by which educational personnel are trained, 



but the effectiveness of the leai’ning that takes place as a result 



of that training. In line with this policy > we have established 



priorities that represent a transition from former training 



activities that were popular under the National Defense Education 



Act"'and other legislation to activities consistent with the goals 



of the Education, Professions Development Act 



Previous EPDA programs — • those inherited from earlier 



legislation had little concern for the target population of 



children to be 'served by the personnel being trained. Our 'new 



priorities put the child first. The programs have o. ve:cy heax'y. 



but not exclusive, emphasis on the preparation of personnel to work 



more effectively with disadvantaged and handicapped children. And 



all EPDA programs are oriented toward the elimination of race, 



family income, and j)hysical and mental handicaps as deterrents to 



equal opportunity. 
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\^y the emphasis on personnel to wo:nk with the ciisadYcintased? 



Admittedly, for the majority of the population our school ’ systeyn 
has been productive, but for a substantial portion it has failed 



and continues to fail. Leaving aside the moral issue complete3.y 



experience proves that evei^y citizen pays a price in money, in 
uncertainty, in fear, in social problems for the school failures, 



for the dropouts, for the undereducated. 



It has been estimated, for example, that every dropout costs 
the nation about $1000 a year while he is unemployed. Add to that 
the cost of crime and penal institutions, the price to the country 
of high, military rejection rates, the cost of welfare, and the 
many other services required to suppox"t persons who either i^eject 
or are rejected • by society -- and you will see why we are forced, 
as Commissioner Allen has said, ”to move or to face disaster,"' ' 



We are also making a transition from programs which vrere 



remedial in their efforts to upgrade the subject matter competencies 
of teachers to programs which empliasize change — changing the 
system by vyhich educational personnel are prepared. Ultima,tely, 
this should elimins.te the need for remedial traininp^- programs. 



A third. transition is from primarily short-term, exclusively 

college-based training to an emphasis on long-tem pro jects which 

involve a partnershix) of colleges and universities. State and 

local school systems, and the community to be served by the 
■» 

personnel to be trained. 
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And finally, there is the transition from programs that are 



limited in focus, that concentrate on specific subjects, to programs 









r 



that focus on priority fields. 

VHiat has emerged from the convergence of these txvinsitionaX 
forces are three priorities uhich cut across the lines distinguishing 
one T;art of the Act from anothei’. The priorities are: 

1) Programs for training personnel in fields of criticol shortages 
such as early childhood education, vocational-technical education, 
special education, bilingual education, educational media, school 
administration, and education in correctional institutions. 

2) Progi’ams to train personnel to meet critical problems in the 
schools. These include a progrsjn designed to aid black teo.chers in 
the South, particularly tho!?,e threatened with displacement through 
desegregation. A new Rural-Urban program, will assist experienced 
teachers in urban and rural poverty area schools in raiErj.rif?; the 
level of pupil achievement. 

.3) Programs to bring new kinds of people into the schools, and 
to demonstrate, through training, new and more effective means of 
utilizing educational personnel and delivering educational services. 
These include five programs — the Career -Opportunities Progrccm which I 
.described earlier, the Teacher Corps, programs for Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers, programs on School Personnel Utilization to explore a 
'variety of differentiated staffing patterns, and the State Grants 
program for meeting immediate critical shortages of teachers and aides. 

These are the directions in which we are moving, and the 
philosophy behind that movement. As you esn see, when 'X suggested 
earlier that ’’accountability*' may become the new ”in” word in 
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education, I had Dome specif 5c indication that this may prove to 

be DO. Under, the Education Professions Development Act, ’’accountability” 



vdll be the hallmark of prop;ress. Teacher training, institutions 



and local school systems v/ill be account o,ble to the community for 



the quality of educational services delivered, and teachers will 



be accountable for vhat children learn. And this, I submit, has 
some "relevance” to what American education is all about. 
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